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THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 


‘*God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him.” 


OWED by the weight of centuries, he leans 

B Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over Sea and land ; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for tne soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe, 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 


The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 

Through this dread shape humanity, betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies ; 

Pertidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 
Edwin Markham. 
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| WH SUMMER BOARD 


WHEN YOUCAN OWN A 2 
SUMMER HOME! 


The Great Thing is to tind a place easily reached 
by a short sail at a moderate fare. Then you 
want to be sure of LOW-PRICED LOTS. 


A pretty place, good air, good water, good people, and 
if you can add to that, good boating, good fishing, good 
sailing, and in the season, good hunting, coupled with easy 
access to the city and to all the necessaries of civilization, 
then you have the ideal place for your summer cottage. 

Such a place is waiting for you at 





MacaTAwa Park | 
MICHIGAN 





Cne night's ride by boat from Chicago. Address for 
particulars, 


| 
THE MACATAWA PARK COMPANY, 
HOLLAND, MICH. 
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THE POTTERS’ FIELD. 
BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY, 


Everywhere over the land 

On Decoration Day, 
We flower with lavish hand 

The *‘ graves of the blue and gray.” 
We talk of the splendid fight, 

And we talk of the slave now free, 
And we talk of God and of right, 

From the mountains down to the sea, 


Close by the city’s wall 
The graves are all o’ergrown, 

The grass is thick and the weeds are tall, 
And never a marking stone, 

Not a bud nor flower is near, 
And the cruel sun beats down, 

For the graves of the poor are here, 
The paupers who died in the town. 


We turn away from the sight, 
For flowers’ love is too poor, 

And no oue talks of the splendid fight 
Of these heroes who endure, 

The heroes of toil and pain, 
Who always have to yield, 

Of love and hope and of courage slain, 
In this dismal Potters’ Field. 


For the rich the sculptured tomb, 
For the poor we heave a sigh, 

For the rich a mass of bloom, 
And the poor, we pass them by, 

In death as in life—their part, 
No one to pity or save, 

Yet a woman is breaking her heart 
For that new-made pauper’s grave. 


Everywhere over the land 
We talk of the blue and gray, 

But these fall unnoted on every hand, 
Beside us every day. 

And the dear Lord loves them best, 
The struggles unrevealed, 

And he gathers them close to his breast— 
The poor in the Potters’ Field. 





Why Leave It to Servants? 
[Philadelphia Record. } 

The senatorial contest in West Virginia has 
caused a deadlock, and the same outcome is 
indicated in Nebraska and Delaware, if not in 
Pennsylvania. There are never any deadlocks 
when the people do their own voting. It is 
only when they turn the job over to their serv- 
ants thut it is not attended to in a neat and 
workmanlike manner. 


CHICAGO. 


MAY, 1899, 


THE SETTLEMENT AND SOCIALISM. 
BY MAUDE B, FOSTER. 


No one can, for five years, associate himself 
with settlement work and study its purposes 
and methods, without frequently asking him- 
self the question, Is the settlement working to 
establish Socialism? ‘The present attitude of 
mostof the settlements, towards radical reform, 
the methods employed in the work, have given 
rise to this question. Upon its answer depends 
the permanency of settlement work, as one 
factor in the movement towards a higher civil- 
ization. 

The last Bibliography of College, Social and 
University Settlements gives the United States 
seventy-four settlements. In its introduction, 
it claims, for the settlement, a ‘*part in the 
great modern movement toward Social Dem.- 
ocracy.” There are those who question our 
right to a part in this great modern movement; 
even among our workers there are doubting 
Thomases, and the time has come for us to 
earnestly 8 if this claim be a just one, and to 
consider the righteousness of some of the 
methods we are pursuing to bring about a new 
order of things. 

Of one fact we are assured: The great mod- 
ern movement, working to establish Socialism, 
is identical with the economic-industrial- 
political movement, which, primarily, de- 
mands a change of system. A careful reading 
of the Bibliography discloses the fact, that 
among the seventy-four American settlements, 
fifteen alone declare their interest in these 
movements, while a change of system is binted 
at or suggested only in a single case or in- 
stance. Let us hear what they say—these 
settlements which make mention of the eco- 
nomic-industrial-political question: «* We seek 
a positive and immediate improvement of the 
present industrial system.” <‘*We are inter- 
ested in the social cause and believe in co- 
operation in the labor movement.” One 
settlement mildly suggests that it has ‘the 
beginnings of a social-economic discussion!” 
«The settlement is an attempt to add the 
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social function to democracy.” ‘+ There is 
much interest in the labour movement.” 
«« There has been local political participation.” 
«An active part in municipal affairs.” «We 
seek to improve the social order.”’ In one 
settlement they have a Co-operative Union; and 
in another there has been a distinct effort 
towards reform along political lines. 

fo the man or woman earnestly seeking a 
way out of the present system, convinced tbat 
a change, and not an improvement, of this sys- 
tem is the only means whereby we may usher 
in a new democracy, these feeble messages 
from the settlements are not only unsatisfy- 
ing, but dispiriting and deadening in their 
effect. The few settlements that have boldly 
asserted themselves, declaring that they are 
vitally interested in industrial and municipal 
reform, are doing the greatest amount of per- 
manent good. 

That some of our methods are neither justi- 
fiable nor above criticism, is an indisputable 
fact. So long as the settlement is small, only 
aiming to carry into a homeless neighborhood 
the «‘home idea,” one need not stop to ques- 
tion its methods. But the moment a settle- 
ment enlarges its boundaries, drawing from its 
neighborhood hundreds of people of every 
nationality, then the time is ripe for the settle- 
ment to assume a higher function, and the ful- 
filling of this function isa matter of the gravest 
concern. How shall it accept the new relation- 
ship and answer the demand made upon it? 
And whatis this demand? Itis not a call for 
charity, nor an appeal to a more refined philan- 
thropy. It is an importunate cry, sometimes 
muftied, sometimes smothered, but always un- 
mistakable, and eager in itsintensity. Itisa 
ery for justice. 

From its inception, the settlement move- 
ment has been hampered. The old system of 
charity has clung to it like a barnacle; there 
are few if any settlements which are free from 
the stigma of “charity.” If the settlement is 
to make for progress it must throw off the 
shackles of a worn-out system. The settle- 
ment is not the Mecca where the rich man goes 
to salve his conscience; nor a place where the 
«eyes of the blind” are to be temporarily half- 
opened. If some of the energy which the 
settlements are expending to conciliate the 
rich, might be spent in teaching them that the 
present economic system is wrong, the results, if 
not at once so satisfactory, would be far-reach- 
ing and ultimately of a higher and finer sort. 

Following in the footsteps of charitable or- 
ganizations and philanthropic corporations, 
the settlement bas, in many instances, mini- 


mized the functions of municipality and state. 
Every charity-kindergarten, private-bath- 
house and private-library may be a protest 
against existing municipal conditions, but is it 
not equally a menace to municipal interest in 
this special direction in the settlement dis- 
trict? A visiting-nurse is as legitimate a part 
of a city’s health department as the city 
physician, yet we know of but one settlement 
where the nurse's salary is paid by the city, 
and the fact that no precedent had been estab- 
lished, made it most difficult for this particu- 
lar settlement to convince ‘*the City Fathers” 
that its demand deserved municipal recogni- 
tion. In each instance the municipality's 
function has been disregarded, ignored and 
minimized; for the only legitimate channel 
through which these interests, us well as many 
others, should enter the settlement is a public 
one. In districts where, too often, the police- 
officer, truant-master and ‘*ward-heeler”’ 
represents to the people «“‘the government,” 
the most judicial and well-meaning of philan- 
thropists, should not be permitted to lessen 
the possibilities for better citizenship by de- 
tracting public interest from this special dis- 
trict. Any effort which stagnates public senti- 
ment in the settlement-neighborhood is illegiti- 
mate. It suggests patronage; and to minds, 
keen and open to the finer sentiments of civic 
life, it is full of evil possibilities and is a 
strongly deterrent factor in the settlement’s 
progress. 

The highest duty of any settlement, which 
aims to be something more than a home, is that 
of a public functionary. Around this should 
gather men and women who seek to emphasize 
good citizenship, and who believe that good 
citizenship cannot exist until the causes of 
poverty are removed, not ameliorated. 

In the present scheme of working with the 
effects of poverty, rather than with its causes, 
they see much that is worse than useless; 
they see activities that are retarding evolu- 
tion. 

The future settlement-worker should de- 
mand a more progressive field for his service, 
and ask for a finer medium between himself 
and his fellows. The humanitarian forces, at 
work among us, are pregnant with great re- 
sults, and are giving birth to ambition which 
the most advanced system of philanthropy 
cannot satisfy. To make way for social justice, 
by declaring for Socialism, is the only path 
now open to the settlements, if they hope to 
retain the confidences of either their ‘ up- 
town” or ‘«‘down-town”’ constituents. When 
it isa fully established fact that settlements 

















stand for Socialism, then, and only then, will 
the full power of the work be apparent. Un- 
trammeled by all half-measures which aim 
at less than a radical change of our present 
system, unflinchingly, we make take our place 
in the «great modern movement toward Social 
Democracy.” The settlement which holds 
this position will offer, for years to come, 
sufficiently attractive work to the most ardent 
humanitarian, and satisfy the most faithful ad- 
vocate of Socialism. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


RURAL SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
BY JOHN P. GAVIT. 


Ordinarily, discussion of the social settle- 
ment motive and method presupposes them 
applicable only to city locations and conditions. 
There have been few attempts—-none persever- 
ing—to adapt the settlement idea to rural con- 
ditions. Yet the same needs which welcome 
the settlement to crowded city quarters prevail 
in rural villages and scattered populations. 
There is the same occasion (1) to exemplify 
higher family and intellectual ideals; the same 
opportunity (2) to unify a community reft with 
schisms, social, racial, religious ; the same cry- 
ing absence of (3) a force to mediate the advan- 
tages of education and world-knowledge to 
those whose ill-paid labor has placed to their 
credit against society a large account of obli- 
gation; the same absence to fill (4) of initiative 
to social action for the betterment of local and 
general conditions. It would be hard tochoose 
between the stifling isolation of the individual 
or the family in the midst of an incomprehen- 
sible tenement Babel of foreign tongues, and 
that of a wilderness-bound household in an 
outlying farm. The unification of races and 
tongues and religions in heterogeneous city 
wards is a simple problem beside the assimila- 
tion of the cliques and the theological and 
family caste-feuds ina small village or agricul- 
tural community! The socializing of education 
and culture is a rural as well as a city need, 
and the farming community, quite as much as 
the city center, pleads for the initiative of the 
resourceful in their social, political and indus- 
trial problem. If the city labor-stress needs 
an interpreter and a prophet, how much more 
cries out the cause of the groping, underpaid, 
hopeless farm-laborer ! 

A social settlement in a country district 
would be at once a simple and a complex 
problem; easy at one point and all but in- 
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superably difficult at the other. Leadership in 
such an enterprise would require an individual 
tact and adaptability of the first quality ; the 
patience of Job would be exhausted early in the 
siege, and the adaptability of Paul’s «all 
things to all men,” would be tested to the limit. 
But the barren life of arural community would 
make welcome almost any variety of intelligent 
provocation to social action. The simplicity of 
rural religious ideas would simplify accord- 
ingly the problem of method, at the same time 
that it provided both a devil and a deep-sea of 
theological discussion and prejudice. ‘lhe 
slowly modifying limitations of social inter- 
course, in stormy and wintry weather, hub- 
deep mud and fence-high snowdrifts, must be 
met and overcome, and often the mountain 
must be taken to the Mahomet whom it fails to 
attract. 

Imagine a brave, resourceful minister in a 
country church, whose mind and heart the 
development of the social settlement movement 
has touched, determining to adapt the settle- 
ment idea to his church and his neighborhood. 
Imagine a young man, returning from his col- 
lege to hisrural home, to devote his energies in 
the country district school or village academy 
to the neighbors of his boyhood; to share with 
their intellectual deprivation his treasure of 
culture, for which he owes them so much. 
Imagine a versatile young couple, weary of city 
streets and dirt and artificiality, determining to 
transfuse their personal lives and culture and 
moral purpose into the life of a self-neglectful 
village and its contributing community. If 
anyone retort in searching truth, that I assume 
the economic ability of these, I evade the issue 
by returning to the already located minister or 
school principal. By the way, there is adefinite 
call in this very evasion for the minister or the 
teacher who could have an attractive city pulpit 
orschool. Apply asettlement definition, now— 

«A group of persons, or indeed an individual 
family or person, who voluntarily chooses to 
live where he seems to be needed, rather than 
where the community offers the most of social 
privilege or prestige.” 


NOW FOR THE SETTLEMENT. 


Assuming the devoted leadership, imagining 
upon the ground the man or the group, ready 
to invest life, for better or worse, in the life of 
those condemned to the all but solitary confine- 
ment of the farm and the village, how shall 
the work begin, and in what shall it differ from 
the ordinary church, or school, the now com- 
monplace farmers’ institute and county fair? 

It would at least combine all of these. It 








would be a definite, consecutive effort to unify 
the community. Like the settlement in the 
city ward, it would take for granted the good- 
ness, the aspiration, the self-saving power of 
the community, and would offer for these place 
and initiative forself-expression. It might be- 
gin with an effort to rescue the church building 
or the schoolhouse from exclusive use, and put 
it at the people’s service. The main work might 
have to wait upon a patient campaign of educa- 
tion and a political struggle to gain control of 
the school board for the emancipation of the 
people’s building from old fogyism and long- 
continued idleness. 

The preliminary battle won, the line of least 
resistance would then require patient, loving 
study. Whether to begin with a course of 
lectures, & boys’ club, with games, stories, 
books, basket weaving, the urgent advertising 
of a traveling library, a series of summer ex- 
cursions, with lectures on the local geology, 
fauna, flora; the organization of co-operative 
farming or dairying,—these are questions to be 
answered after careful study in the light of 
local conditions. It might be that in a time of 
drouth or after the burning out of someone's 
house and barns, the proposal that the town 
gain possession of a hand-engine and hose for 
community use would offer opportunity to sug- 
gest the economy of co-operation. The same 
economic evolution which leads to the volun- 
tary organization by farmers, of corporations 
for private profit for the purchase of im- 
proved machinery, storage and transportation 
facilities, opens the door for a propaganda of 
co-operation in the same ways for public benefit. 

Let there be no suggestion of the difficulties 
-—_it is worth while toovercomethem. There is 
no more pressing call to ‘consecrated wealth” 
in these days than that of the dwindling, 
despairing, self-abandoning farm community. 
Why should not the sleepless conscience of a 
Rockefeller or a Pearsons provoke the estab- 
lishment of a fund to send a brilliant, resource- 
ful group to the inspiration and salvation of 
some obscure country region, to set the example 
for the gradual uplift of rural communities 
throughout the land ? 

The isolation and imprisonment of human 
hearts and minds at the far end of impassible 
roads cries out for rescue. The idleness and 
insularity of long winter nights in tiny villages 
appeals for the leadership which shall supply 
the ever-present need of intellectual occupation 
and inspiration and of rational social inter- 
course and recreation. The narrow horizon of 
the farmer and his family, producing for the 
people the food which he cannot afford to eat, 
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forces upon us an obligation to plead his cause 
for industrial justice and to open for him a 
world-vision. There needs to be now an evan- 
gelism to the socially and intellectually lost 
among the hills and valleys and onthe prairies 
of this land. Let the work be called what it 
may, the social settlement, with its exempliti- 
cation of happy, self-educating and resourceful 
home life; its mediation of the world’s thought- 
treasures to the ill-cultured and overworked ; 
its initiation and inspiration of political self- 
consciousness and community action; its 
unification of reft social life in mutual ac- 
quaintance and helpfulness, has a mission and 
an exampleapplicable to the rural district. 


THE BUFFALO CONFERENCE. 


Important Gathering of Reformers, to be Held June 
25 to July 4, 


The National Social and Political Reform 
Conference to be held in Buffalo, June 25 to 
July 4, either will be a great success and result 
in a permanent strengthening of the awaken- 
ing conscience of this country, or will be a 
magnificent farce-comedy. The newspapers 
tried to make game of it by advertising it as an 
etfort by Gov. Pingree, of Michigan, to organ- 
ize a new national political party! This was 
utter nonsense, of course, for the conference is 
called by a committee which begins with the 
name of Dr. Lyman Abbott and ends with that 
of Prof. Charles Zueblin, of the University of 
Chicago, and contains those of many of the 
leading men and women in reform movements 
of this country, but there are elements and 
theories enough represented to require a mas- 
ter hand in management. Among the subjects 
to be discussed will be «*The People vs. the 
Monopolies,” ** Political Reforms,” «¢ Expansion 
and Militarism,” ‘Proportional Representa- 
tion,” “Single Tax,” «*What Can the Parties 
Do?” The underlying object of the confer- 
ence is to attempt to finda basis of harmony 
for future action. Admission to the confer- 
ence is upon invitation only, and credentials 
will be required, issued by Eltweed Pomeroy, 
Secretary, Newark, N. J. 


The first trust in Japan has just been organ- 
ized by four of the great spinning companies. 
Three more mills will be absorbed at once. 
The Labor World, Katayama’s paper, issued at 
Kingsley Hall, Tokyo, says: «As the inevita- 
ble outcome of the more formation of trusts in 
the near future, it will hasten the growth of 
socialism in Japan.” 
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Chicago Commons. 
OUR BUILDING PROJECT. 


Working Out the Common Problem of Settlement 
and Church. 


The offer of a long ground-lease to the lot 
now occupied by the Tabernacle Church, rent 
free, has caused some change in the order of 
our procedure in trying to provide the setile- 
ment with a permanent building equipment. 
The decision to place this valuable lot under 
the control of the Chicago Commons Associa- 
tion was so unanimous upon the part both of 
the membership of the church and the direc- 
tors of the Chicago City Missionary Society 
that the settlement is constrained to undertake 
the fulfillment of the conditions upon which 
the offer is made. It involves the release of 
the City Missionary Society from further re- 
sponsibility for the oversight and financial as- 
sistance of the church; the maintenance of the 
autonomy of the church organization distinct 
from that of the settlement, and the erection 
of a building containing a large auditorium to 
be jointly occupied by the church and the set- 
tlement. The immediate need of replacing the 
dangerously dilapidated and ill-adapted church 
edifice by an effective building equipment at 
that most central point in our district is so 
much more imperative than the present neces- 
sity of securing the ownership and enlarge- 
ment of the property now occupied by The 
Commons, that we have decided to undertake 
the erection of the new building first, and later, 
before the expiration of our lease, to act upon 
the favorable option offered us for the posses- 
sion of our present site. This will be in fur- 
therance of our settled policy not to centralize 
all our equipment or concentrate all our 
workers at one point. For our ideal of settle- 
ment service is that of the Neighborhood 
Guild, involving smaller groups and scattered 
equipment, centering around one larger Guild 
House. The latter will be more favorably lo- 
cated on the new site, and warrants the invest- 
ment of $40,000. One-fourth of this sum is 
already either subscribed or in sight. The re- 
mainder should surely be secured this spring, 
in order to enable us to let our contracts for 
the new building at once, so that it may be 
ready for occupancy by Christmas. In the very 
heavy task of securing this great investment 
for the application of the common faith to the 
social conditions of the common life we plead 
for the co-operation of all, near or far, who 
have any appreciation of the issues at stake 
which are so vital to the interests of our coun- 
try and the kingdom. All that moves us to 
undertake what may seem impossible is the 
profound conviction that it ought to be done, 
and that what ought to be can be, and should 
be attempted. 
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LABOR AND POLITICS. 


Significant Discussion by Workingmen at the Chicago 
Commons Tuesday Meeting. 


Around the red lamp the attendants upon the 
working peopie’s economic discussion gathered 
for their monthly conversational social. The 
theme of the interview was the influence which 
organized labor and party politics have upon 
each other in Chicago. Frank, faithful and 
fraternal were the fears and hopes, the critical 
and constructive suggestions, and the sharp in- 
quiries which passed around the circle. The 
criticism centered far more about the central 
labor organizations ofthe city than upon the lo- 
cal unions ofthe trades. The satisfaction which 
some took in securing from the city adminis- 
tration appointive offices for labor men was 
repudiated by most of those present, who 
stoutly maintained that elective offices offered 
the only significant political positions for rep- 
resentatives of organized labor. The danger 
of debauchery in the policy of demanding for 
labor leaders appointive positions at the hands 
of successive city administrations was sc- 
knowledged. The contamination resulting from 
the close contacts with the sinister political 
influence of the saloon, due to the necessity of 
holding labor union meetings in beer halls, 
was deplored. The inconsistency of claiming 
that **to the victors belong the spoils in pol- 
itics,” and at the same time professing loyalty 
to the essential principles of trade unionism, 
was scathingly set forth. While the growing 
ability of the craft journals was a subject for 
congratulation, the need was urged of some 
more comprehensive and unifying labor paper, 
which could help secure more effective polit- 
ical action for the furtherance of the princi- 
ples underlying the broad labor movement. 
All agreed that instead of “reform” cries and 
parties, the need of the country and the times 
was for a formatory party or policy, with pos- 
itive principles and a positive program, upon 
which the majority of those committed to the 
cause of human progress, for which the labor 
movement stands could agree. 


COMMONS NOTES. 


The settlement is under obligations toJ.S. B. 
Andresses and the plumbing firm of Winchester 
«& Barnes, for the gift of material and labor in 
the rearrangement of our hot water system, 
replacing the gas ‘‘ water front” with a boiler 
connected with one of our furnaces. 

Boys in the manual training classes have 
maintained the keenest interest this spring in 
making miniature log-cabin and block-house 
to illustrate their historical studies at the 
Montefiore school. Several entire days in va- 
cation, from early till late, saw an indefatiga- 
ble group absorbed in this work. 

Mrs. Mary H. Ford, of Chicago, has been 
more than ordinarily kind to Chicago Com- 
mons folk during the past month, appearing 
before the Woman's Club with a paper on «* The 
Holy Grail,” April 14, and before the Shakes. 
peare Club and its friends the following even- 
ing with an address on ‘* Hamlet.” 
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THE COMMONS. 
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For particulars as to rates, terms of advertising, ete., 
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CHICAGO, MAY 15, 1899. 


EDITORIAL. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
[To Former Readers of the Kingdom.) 

Through the good offices of the Right Relationship 
League, of Chicago, an arrangement has been made by 
which THE COMMONS, co-operating with the Social Gospel, 
of Commonwealth, Ga., is to fill the unexpired subscrip- 
tions of the Kingdom, which suspended publication April 
20, This issue of THE COMMONS is sent to all former read- 
ers of the Kingdom whose names are on the subscription 
list which has been furnished to us. Direet communication 
by mail will be used to learn the wishes of Kingdom readers 
about continuing as regular subscribers of THE COMMONS 
after their paid subseriptions to the Kingdom have expired. 


THE KINGDOM AND THE COMMONS. 


FTER ten years of faithful and valiant serv- 
A ice in the cause of free speech and social 
Christianity, the Kingdom, of Minneapolis, 
suspended publication with the issue of April 
20. Directly, the publication was throttled by 
the sheer brute force of the United States court 
interpreting the law in favor of the corrupt 
and shameless book trust, whose methods the 
Kingdom had the presumption and the courage 
to assail. Its sources of income were seized 
under a receivership to satisfy the judgment 
which the verdict of the court awarded against 
the publishing company. With a magnificent 
parting shot at the victor, in the battle which, 
under handicap of most astonishing decisions 
by the court, it had been compelled to fight, 
the valiant newspaper passed out of publication. 

Its passing marked a signal victory, not only 
over the book company, whose technical suc- 
cess was, in fact, a moral defeat, but most of 
all over institutional conservatism and inertia, 
What greater victory than to die at the end of 
a completed work, achieved in the face of in- 
superable obstacles? When the Ningdom was 
founded a decade ago under the name of the 
Northwestern Congregationalist, it was practic- 
ally the only newspaper, religious or secular, 
to which those advocating the then new and 
rising emphasis upon the social interpretation 
of Christianity had access. There seemed all 
but a conspiracy on the part of the conven- 
tional press, East and West, to ignore this re- 
vival of apostolic intensity in social prophecy 
and service, which was finding tongue and in- 
carnation in spite of disapproval in high places 


of power. Herron, Gates, Coyle and others had 
small chance of a hearing or a reading, so far 
as the average publication then in existence 
was concerned. And for a long time the NWing- 
dom battled single-handed for the cause, and 
for fair play for those to whose message it gave 
circulation. 

Inch by inch was gained. In the spread of 
the social gospel during these last ten years, 
many voices and causes have had part. The 
increasing economic pressure of our day has 
made myriads of converts to the cause for 
which the Kingdom has stood, but of all volun- 
tary human agencies contributing to the pres- 
ent activity of the Christian church upon 
social lines, it is well within the truth to say 
that surely no single one has been more effec- 
tive than has the plain, modest, fearless, de- 
voted newspaper to which this article is a 
willing tribute of gratitude and affection. 

The work of the Kingdom, in one sense, was 
complete. Through misunderstanding, mis- 
representation, and indifference, it had fought 
its way to recognition and respect—even to 
enthusiastic acceptance of its message, and 
there is a certain fitness in its laying down its 
sword and putting away its battle flag—torn 
and tattered, but never dishonored nor fairly 
defeated. Upon the fighting line of its last 
great battle it yielded up its life. 

But the Ningdom is not dead, or, rather, 
being dead, it yet speaketh, and will speak. 
Two newspapers carry on its message and, so 
far as may be,its business. The Social Gospel, 
publication of the Christian communist colony 
at Commonwealth, Ga.,and THE Commons will 
seek to carry on the work which the Ningdom 
has laid down. And there seems no small sig- 
nificance even in the two new names under 
which the one old Message will go on. ‘The 
Social Gospel, with its word of economic just- 
ice and equality, is in some sense the offspring 
of the Ningdom, in which were published the 
first letters and articles out of which the (om- 
monwealth colony was provoked into being. 
And on a new and better basis of actual living, 
the old appeal for ‘taking Jesus seriously” 
goes forth with new vigor and command to 
human hearts and lives. 

And THE Commons, entering in this issue 
upon its fourth volume, with a fresh zest and 
renewed enthusiasm, seeks to voice the other 
side of the same message: the title of the people 
—THE COMMONS—to their best and highest 
life. The Kingdom is no longer a vague, future 
prophecy, to be spoken of in hardly compre- 
hensible ecclesiastical terms, or requiring a 
special organ for its announcement. The King- 


dom of God, the religious institution of the 
future, is the Common Life of the Common 
People, redeemed unto God in right relation- 
ships of common men with common men, AS 
we have said often of ourselves, sO we say 
again, as our word of testimony and reconse- 
cration for the coming year, THE COMMONS 
stands for the sharing of all of life with and 
for men of every class and station; for the 
reservation of neutral spots of Mother Earth, 
from private ownership, a8 common meeting 
places where men may come to understand 
each other; for the recognition, the inspira- 
tion, the expression of the self-conscious life 
and aspiration of the common humanity of 
which we desire to be both a part and a 
prophesying voice, that the redeemed Com- 
mons, through the exemplification of the Social 
Gospel in human flesh, may become at last the 
Kingdom of God for men; of men for God. 


EW greater poems exist in the English lan- 
guage, we venture to assert, than that of 
Edwin Markham, entitled, «« The Man with the 
Hoe,” written after seeing Millet’s famous 
painting and reproduced, with a representation 
of the picture, this month in THE COMMONS. 
The illustration is reproduced, with acknowl- 
edgments to Braun, Clement « Co., New York. 
We are not aware where the poem was origin- 
ally published, but make acknowledgment to 
the Outlook, which printed in its issue of May 
6 an authorized version, especially revised by 
the author for the purpose. From that publi- 
cation we take the text appearing now upon our 
cover. Not even excepting Kipling’s « White 
Man’s Burden,” no poem of recent years has 
been more extensively nor more deservedly re- 
produced, in publications of all kinds, as this 
of Mr. Markham’s. Inno language and in no 
literary form is there a better or more impress- 
ive utterance of the appeal, the demand, the 
threat of the down-trodden mass of labor which 
is beginning to make itself heard above all 
other voices of humanity. 


HE shame of the «*White Man’s Burden” 

business is not that the Anglo-Saxon race 
is pursuing the course of its manifest destiny 
in taking possession of the islands of the sea, 
but that we attempt to deceive ourselves and 
each other by miscalling a campaign purely for 
commercial spoil a benevolent enterprise in the 
cause of freedom and true civilization. Its only 
real result is to brand us in the eyes of the 
keen-sighted world as the hypocrites we are. 
International robbery and extermination may 
indeed be in fulfillment of Survival of the 
Fittest, but it is not international brotherhood 
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or humanitarianism! ‘he record of this gov- 
ernment in its dealings with its own Indian 
wards gives the lie direct to all our shameless 
protestations of benevolent intentions. The 
last of the Yaqui Indians was ‘“ benevolently 
assimilated” into his grave a few days ago! 


HIS office has entirely exhausted its supply 

of the November and December issues of 

THE Commons (Nos, 31 and 32), being short 

even of its permanent files. Any reader of the 

paper willing to part with copies of these 

issues will receive the gratitude of the editor, 

who will be glad to remit postage, or even to 

pay a reasonable ransom for a limited number 
of copies. 


OW that the War Department and its in- 

comparable head have had their second 

coat of whitewash, the most severe critic 
can suggest only one addition—stripes! 





) Wotes of the *# * *% & c 


* % & Social Settlements 6 


DISCUSSING THE SALOON. 


Federation of Chicago Settlements Elects Officers 
und Has an Iuteresting Discussion. 


The Federation of Chicago Settlements held 
the last session for the season April 22d, at 
HullHouse. Rev. Dr. G.W. Gray, of the Forward 
Movement, was chosen president; Miss Elma 
Graves, of the Helen Heath House, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Jennie Williamson, of the Girls’ Mu. 
tual Benefit Settlement, secretary; and Harry 
F. Ward, of the Northwestern University Set- 
tlement, treasurer. Final arrangements for 
the conference of American Settlements, to be 
held in this city May 15-17, were fully dis- 
cussed. 

The investigation of the ethical substitutes 
for the saloon, being made by Royal L. Me- 
lendy, of Chicago Commons, was briefly re- 
ported. It led to an interesting ‘experience 
meeting ” on the aspects of the saloon from the 
settlement residents’ point of view. Many 
bright and interesting things were said. One 
resident considered the saloon ‘‘a part of the 
neighborhood, which must change with the 
neighborhood.” Another showed how it was 
hated even by its patrons who carried beer 
from it to their homes, but who had a contempt 
for those who drank in the saloon. Another 
disclosed the fact that saloons were being 
planted near the vegetable gardens to reap the 
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new harvest of the family toil upon the soil. 
Its most sinister influence was shown to be in 
ward politics. 

There was a general concensus of conviction 
on three points, first, that the term ‘« saloon” 
was too indiscriminately used as it compre- 
hends radically different agencies; second, 
that the worse saloons with which are allied 
the most vicious features should be discrimin- 
ated against and that the settlements should 
endeavor to see that illegal features should be 
suppressed; third, that only by substituting a 
better agency to fulfill the social function, un- 
fortunately ieft to the saloon to exercise, can 
its evil ever be done away with. 


CHICAGO FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


Periodical to Report Progress in the Social Settle- 
ment, Camp Work, Etc. 


An attractive booklet of 36 pages has been 
issued by the Forward Movement, of Chicago, 
to describe its work. The social settlement of 
the movement at 219 South Sangamon street 
has now ten resident workers, nine of whom 
devote their entire time to carrying out the 
purpose of the association, and about one hun 
dred non-residents who co-operate with the 
resident workers by serving on committees 
under the direction of the association. At the 
social settlement the association has its head- 
quarters, and most of the work thus far accom- 
plished has been done at this center and along 
social settlement lines. The means and meth- 
ods of the association are intended to include: 

(i) Collecting and publishing statistics beur- 
ing on social and industrial conditions; (2) Es- 
tablishing radiating centers of personal influ- 
ence known as social settlements; (3) Promoting 
the application of the co-operative principle; 
(4) Giving such temporary aid as shall tend to 
make the beneficiaries self-sustaining and self- 
respecting; (5) Acquiring the use of suitably 
equipped buildings, halls, committee rooms 
and headquarters, not only for its own occu- 
pancy, but, under proper regulations, for the 
occupancy also of other organizations engaged 
in the same or kindred work; (6) Promoting, 
through appropriate committees, social, educa- 
tional, philanthropic and religious work; (7) 
Otherwise securing the application of practical 
Christianity as taught and illustrated by what 
Christ said and did to the individual in every 
relation of life. 

The new pamphlet, which is to be issued 
quarterly, is dated January 15, and is to be 
called The Forward Movement. There are sev- 
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eral attractive illustrations of life at the sum- 
mer camps of the Movement. 

We are informed that a permanent camp and 
summer school will be established in Michigan 
on the east shore of Lake Michigan, and that 
adequate buildings and facilities for a large 
work in this line will shortly be available. 


SETTLEMENT NOTES. 





An article on «*The Social Settlement,” by 
Rev. Howard Macqueary, of Unity House, Min- 
neapolis, appeared in the January issue of the 
Minnesota Magazine. 


Hale House, Boston, reports its circulating 
library as now containing 750 volumes. A pic- 
ture loan exhibition is also a popular feature 
of Hale House work. 


The April issue of the Alumne News, of New 
York, is devoted to the interests of the bazar 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel for the ben- 
etit of the Alumni House Settlement. 


We regret to chronicle the discontinuance of 
the Delano Settlement, Evanston, Ill. Certain 
evening appointments continue, but the work 
is now a “mission,” without residents. 


Sen Katayama, headworker of the Kingsley 
Hall Settlement,in Tokyo, Japan, is organizing 
workingmen’s clubs in Tokyo, and heading a 
movement looking to the starting of co-opera- 
tive stores. 

Lincoln House, Boston, has just had a suc- 
cessful art exhibition and fair. The pictures 
were ** loaned by artists and private owners,” 
as the catalogue says, ‘‘with the simple hope 
that they would give pleasure and be of some 
profit.” 


Toynbee Hall is interpreted to the French by 
Rene Claparede in a well-printed and illustrated 
pampblet, published in Paris. The same writer 
refers at some length to Chicago Commons and 
Hull House in the «Revue du Christianisme 
Social.” 


The educational province and infiuence of 
the social settlements is enlarged upon by E. 
C. Moore, formerly of Hull House, in the 
University of California Magazine. Dr. Doro- 
thea Moore, Mr. Moore’s wife, is head of the 
Manse Social Settlement at Oakland, Calif. 


Our good friend, J. Stitt Wilson, of the 
Social Crusade, has returned from his tour of 
social study in England. The _ successive 
issues of the Social Crusader contain his let- 
ters and impressions and other valuable mat- 
ter relating to the progress of the social move- 
ment. 


A copy of the Syracuse University Forum 
refers to a plan forming to establish a settle- 
ment under the University auspices, but as it 
was to be under the auspices of Prof. John R. 
Commons, whose views on trusts proved disa- 
greeably outspoken’ (the ubiquitous Standard 
Oil trust having a personal representative in 
the University management) tothe point of the 
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requirement of his resignation, probably the | 


settlement will at least be delayed in its start- 
ing. 


A new feature of Broad Plain House, Bristol, 
Eng., is their opening of the house during the 
dinner hour to the girls of a neighboring soap 
factory. A Sunday morning Bible school for 
men is expected to achieve good results. 


The report and prospectus for 1898-99 of the 
Stewart Avenue Universalist Church, Chicago, 
contains a report of the work of the Neighbor- 
hood House settlement under the auspices of 
the church, of which Rev. R. A. White is pas- 
tor. Mr. and Mrs. Vander Vaart are at the head 
of the settlement. 


We regret having overlooked until now the 
annual report of the ‘ Neighborship”’ settle- 
ment, allied with Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, at 
Greenpoint in that city. An outline of the ex- 
cellent work of that settlement was given in 
the November issue of the Pratt Institute 
Monthly, that issue being the «* Neighborship 
number.” 


John D. Rockefeller will provide, it is said, 
the funds for the erection of a large social set- 
tlement home for the Italian district in the east 
end of Cleveland, O. The building will be 
called the Alta House, in honor of Miss Alta 
Rockefeller, one of the prime movers of the 
kindergarten and day nursery work among the 
Italian children of that district, and will cost 
$78,000. Mr. Rockefeller will also provide an 
endowment fund to insure an income to run the 
building. 


GROWTH OF SOCIALISM, 





(Springfield Republican.) 
The slow but curiously steady growth of the secialist 
labor party in this state, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
is beginning to attraet notice.—Hartford Courant. 


A matter more curious even than the steadi- 
ness of the socialist increase of voting power is 
the character of that increase, which in itself 
stands for a remarkable though quiet advance 
in the faith of socialism, not only with me- 
chanics and allied labor, but among hu- 
mane-minded men who thiuk without regard 
to their interests. The community contains 
many more socialists than the election records 
show among such men, who still vote their old 
party ticket. But the true socialists are the 
mighty combiners of vast enterprises—not 
simply in the sense that they are gathering to- 
gether the forces of life into monopolies which 
will be ready for the hands of the people 
whenever they shall choose to demand them, 
but in the further sense that they are quite 
sensible of the part they play and quite con- 
ceivers of the inevitableness of the outcome. 
Many a great exploiter of his fellow-man is 
frank to say to his friends that he and his sort 
are advance agents of socialism—though he 
will not say so publicly. 
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SOCIAL LITERATURE. 


RECENT BOOKS OF THE SETTLEMENT 
AND REFORM MOVEMENT. 


Professor Herron's Last Book — Herr Zenker Seeks 
the Truth About Anarchism — Friendly 
Visiting Among the Poor — 


Literary Notes. 





«‘ Between Cesar and Jesus ”’—the whole issue 
of the social significance of Christianity is 
stated in the title of Professor George D. Her- 
ron’s last book. The eternal conflict between 
God and Mammon; the interchange of terms 
between essential Christianity and the indus- 
trial and economic problems of our modern 
life; the inevitable necessity upon the Chris- 
tian to choose between Cesar and Jesus even 
today—all these mighty and eternal world- 
questions are stated with startling vigor in 
this volume of eight lectures. Whatever one 
may think of Professor Herron, and of the re- 
vival in these days of the apostolic seriousness 
in treating the social idea of Christianity, this 
book must be answered—it cannot be evaded. 

It is Professor Herron’s most finished work. 
In it he has gone to the uttermost in the logic 
of his position. He has seen the issue plainly, 
and has not evaded it. In the sixth lecture, 
on « The Conflict of Christ with Christianity,” 
he has stated his own position; he has not 
shrunk from the clear issue between his own 
past and his own future. He squarely sets foot 
against the ecclesiasticism of this day, and 
throws down the gage of battle to the mighty 
ones within the church which hitherto has 
furnished both his shelter and his status. 

These eight lectures were delivered in Wil- 
lard Hall, Chicago, on Monday noons in Octo- 
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ber, November and December, 1898, and were 
repeated upon a very emphatic popular request 
in Central Music Hall on Sunday evenings in 
February, March and April, before very large 
and enthusiastic audiences. 

The most striking of the lectures are the first 
two, for they draw with startling vividness the 
picture of the divine tragedy of conscience in 
the ethical dilemma of the Christian’s position 
in modern society. ‘*The Ethical Tragedy of 
the Economic Problem” is strikingly compre- 
hensive; no other manin our time has so clearly 
depicted, bare of false coverings and divested 
of casuistry, the paradox of human life and 
conscience to which we find ourselves shut up. 
The absolute right that we would do is an ab- 
solute wrong in the light of our human rela- 
tionships. ‘*The economic system denies the 
right of the sincerest and most sympathetic to 
keep their hands out of the blood of their 
brothers. We may not go to our rest at night, 
or waken to our work in the morning, without 
bearing the burden of the communal guilt; 
without being ourselves creators and causes of 
the wrongs we seek to bearaway. Atevery step, 
when we would do good, evil is present with 
us, and exacts its tribute from the very citadel 
of the soul. If we stay at our posts, in order 
that we may change the system, we are on the 
backs of our brothers; if we desert our posts, 
in order that we may get off our brothers’ backs, 
we take the bread from their mouths, from the 
mouths of their children and add to the army 
of the workless and hopeless. Upon the con- 
science which enthrones Christ, civilization 
forces this dilemma: seek extrication and 
peace for yourself, at the risk of losing your 
soul through the supreme selfishness of living 
to save it;or else remain in the thick of the 
wrong, enduring the ethical strain, the tragedy 
of soul, the moral suffering unspeakable, in 
order that you may help to bear the wrong 
away from the necks and souls of your broth- 
ers, and millions are denied even the right to 
this dilemma. The hard conditions of stupefy- 
ing toil under which the vast majority of hu- 
man beings live, even in Christendon, destroys 
moral desire, or denies opportunity where de- 
sire exists, and converts man into a mere crea- 
ture of profit, a beast of work.” 

And of the truth of this description of the 
Situation, no one with keen ethical sense or 
knowledge of present-day human affairs can 
have a doubt. 

The second lecture elaborates this dilemma, 
and under the significant title, «* The Social 
Sacrifice of Conscience,” presents the strenu- 
ous claim of the human need upon the finest 
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consecration of uttermost divinity in manhood. 
He who, sinless, became sin for us, is the eter- 
nal Type of the sacrifice of conscience, and 
there could be no more stirring appeal to the 
hero-blood in men than that of Professor Her- 
ron to the truly Christian manhood of this day. 
‘‘ Who is sufficient for this martyrdom of the 
soul? Where are the saviors who will lose 
their own souls that they may save the soul of 
the race? Let them arise and come quickly! 
For them wait the captives and captains of in- 
dustry alike; for them wait the heart of God 
and the destiny of the world.” 

Howells says economic inequality is the sum 
of almost all the sins and shames that ever 
were. With unerring certainty and force, Her- 
ron points out the impossibility of moral re- 
sponsibility without economic freedom—* We 
deny the people moral rights and then demand 
of them that they be morally right!” he jibes 
at us, and none can gainsay it. And his rem- 
edy follows logically—*the public ownership 
of the sources and means of production is the 
sole answer to the social question, and the sole 
basis of spiritual liberty.” 

Professor Herron’s contention that the uni- 
form teaching of the Christian church, save 
when it has been dominated by pagan influ- 
ences, has been in favor of individual poverty 
and commonwealth, we shall give wider space 
at another time. He draws liberally upon the 
writings and teachings of the church in all 
times to prove that the approval of individual 
wealth has been the exception, not the rule. 

Christ's conflict with what we call « civiliza- 
tion,” in politics and economics, and with 
pagan ecclesiasticism under the name of Chris- 
tianity, is the subject of two strong lectures. 

It was in the seventh lecture, on * Industrial 
Facts and Social Ideals,” that Dr. Herron dis- 
counted many guesses and accusations as to 
his own classification of himself among the 
schools and creeds of social reform. ‘I have 
steadily refused to be classified,” says he, 
‘whether as socialist, single taxer, Tolstoyan 

rudely and inadequately as I interpret him, 
I prefer to stand before you simply as an inter- 
preter of Jesus, as an advocate of his ideal of 
human relations. * * * Following this ideal 
as our social vision, we shall find ourselves at 
last in the universal communism and liberty 
which are the outcome of obedience to the law 
of love. With this confession of faith, there- 
fore, with Christ’s kingdom of heaven as the 
only social goal I can see, I am yet ready to 
follow any man, or to work with any program, 
or to march in any camp that will take but the 
blindest single step toward making way for the 
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organizing and evolving power of the peace of 
good will among men.” 

We are aware of no presentation in literature, 
equally clear, of the magnificent failure unto 
victory of the life of Jesus, or of the over- 
whelming victory out of failure, as that of Pro- 
fessor Herron in the final chapter of the book, 
«©The Victory of Failure.’”” None who heard it 
as a verbal address, either before the combined 
religious societies of Harvard University in 
1895, or in either of the Chicago presentations 
during the past winter, could have failed to be 
moved to his spiritual depths by this ringing 
appeal for courage unto victorious failure. It 
is the truest and most Christian note that Dr. 
Herron has ever sounded. It is the lesson the 
Christian conscience of our country most needs 
today—that sacrifice is «not so much the lay- 
ing down as the taking up of-life, * * * the 
denial of self as the center of individual inter- 
est and effort * * * by sacrifice the things 
of life are sanctified through right and social 
usage.”’ Nothing more true could be said than 
is said in the ringing appeal with which this 
address and the book come to their close—* As 
the Father sent Jesus, so sends he each of us to 
bear away the sins of the world, and become 
completest worldly failures, that the social 
order of his kingdom may appear amidst the 
wrecks of organized selfishness. * * * Do 
not suffer things and prejudices to rob you of 
your fellowship, for that is your life. Rise to 
the noblest that is in you, and dare to trust it. 
* * * And in the conquest of your fears you 
will conquer yourself ; and the God in you will 
conquer the world for love and liberty.” 





TRUTH ABOUT ANARCHISM. 


Herr Zenker's Books Candidly Examines the Radical 
Theory and History, 


Of all the serio--omic things done in the 
name of the despotic buffoonery which Europe 
calls “ government,” nothing was funnier than 
the recent conference to devise measures against 
Anarchists, following the murder in Switzer- 
land of the Empress of Austria by the halt-crazy 
fanatic now in solitary confinement for life 
With much mysterious nodding and winking 
and tiptoeing these solemn delegates came to- 
gether in secret session, held conclave for sev- 
eral days or weeks and when they finally 
adjourned it appeared that they had brought 
forth nothing. It leaked out that the essential 
trouble was the difficulty of recognizing an 
*« Anarchist” when you should meet him! No 
two members of this ridiculous group had the 


same definition of the class they were seeking 
to extirpate. And the measures proposed 
were equally multiform, varying from disfran- 
chisement and exile to physical torture, brand- 
ing, and even extermination. 

The fact is there is no satisfactory definition 
of « Anarchist” or «‘Anarchism.” It depends 
on the point of view of the definer as toward the 
defined. There are almost as many schools of 
rudicals, moderate and ultra, as there are sects 
of Christendom, and even the self-avowed An- 
archists vary all the way from indolent laissez- 
faire individualism to the destructive «eed- 
propagandism of Bakounin; from the inevitable 
revolutionary Russian nihilism, stopping not 
short of dynamite, to the inoffensive nonresist- 
ance of Tolstoy. The philosophy which opposes 
governmental control of personal action in- 
cludes with equal propriety Herbert Spencer, 
the consummate philosopher of human science, 
and the ex-aristocrat Prince Peter Kropotkin, 
the gentle and scholarly apostle of Anarchist- 
communism. 

The further fact is that in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, the blood-curdling An- 
archist ‘* conspiracies” of which the censorized 
European dispatches tell us—when wars and ru- 
mors of wars are lacking to keep the attention of 
the people diverted from their affairs and from 
the various gangs of bandits who loot their prop- 
erty— have no existence save in the imagination 
of the police. ‘Take notice that the ‘infernal 
machines ’”’ found, and sometimes exploded, in 
public, and especially in police buildings in 
European cities, seldom or never injure any 
policemen! And that they are usually found 
in very dull times when ordinary police busi- 
ness is Slack. Even the famous Chicago Hay- 
market bomb ‘* conspiracy” had small exist- 
ence outside the fertile and unscrupulous im- 
agination of a notorious inspector of police, 
remembered most vividly for his own invention 
of “evidence” in other criminal cases. Itisonly 
the bare truth that the Anarchism over which 
the civilized world has occasional hysterics is 
largely a nursery-maid’s bogey of the dignity 
and actuality which usually attaches to buga- 
boos. 

Moreover, it is becoming the fashion nowa- 
days to cry ‘Anarchist!’ at every man who 
presumes to press the claims of common human 
rights and duties upon those who have profited 
by their violation. It is coming to be emi- 
nently respectable to be an “ Anarchist” now- 
adays! ‘The name implies a degree of progres- 
sive thought, and a notion that a man is more 
than the dollars he has or has not. 

It was high time, then, that somebody witha 
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cool head and a dispassionate earnestness of 
inquiry, should undertake to capture this ter- 
rorizing ghost which has been stalking about 
among the tombs of human liberty in the 
European graveyard and scaring (small won- 
der!) the red-handed butchers who have filled 
the graves, 

«« Anarchism, a Criticism and History of the 
Anarchistic Theory,’ by E. V. Zenker, is the 
first serious attempt, outside the original lit- 
erature of the movement itself, so far as the 
writer of this review is aware, to look boldly 
into the face of this Fearful Presence, and pull 
out and examine the straw and excelsior with 
which the Dreadful Thing is stutfed. It is 
published, strange to say, by a reputable pub- 
lishing house—none more so—that of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, of New York and London, and 
we earnestly recommend it to the frank and 
fearless attention of our fair-minded readers. 
Mr. Zenker, himself hostile to the Anarchistic 
theory, examines it and its history with entire 
and discriminating fairness, reviewing the 
early stages and precursory growth of the An- 
archist movement, in the middle ages and dur- 
ing the French Revolution, and setting forth 
clearly its political and economic assumptions. 
The prophets and preachers of Anarchism he 
reports with biography and analysis—Proud- 
hon, in France; Stirner, Faucher, Hess, Griin, 
Marr, in Germany; Bakounin, Netzajew, Brousse, 
Kropotkin and the rest in Russia; and the 
Kropotkin school, today in the ascendant, with 
Prince Kropotkin and the scholarly Reclus in 
the foreground. The modern movement in 
Germany, France and America he traces, and 
devotes the last part of the work to examina- 
tion of the relation of Anarchism to science 
and politics. 

One thing remains vividly clear after any 
candid study of Anarchism: that it is the in- 
evitable offspring of tyranny. One could 
thrill with horror and pity at the useless, cow- 
ardly and insane butchery of the poor old 
Empress of Austria without forgetting for a 
moment that the royal House of Hapsburg, 
which she represented, deserves at the hands 
of humanity nothing save scorn and hatred, 
for itis a House whose foundations and super- 
structure are sodden with human blood; 
every stone of it cries out to God and man 
with cries of agony and oppression. 

Anarchism is essentially an exotic on this 
soil; itis the antiphon of despotism, and its 
appearance in America is ominous, not so 
much on its own account as because it never 
could grow in afree soil. The aggression of 
government in the hands of monopoly is the 


cause of the growth of radicalism in the 
United States, and if Anarchism, or any other 
form of protest against tyranny ever should 
become aggressive in this country, it will be 
because that against which it is a protest has 
become unbearable. Note our author’s closing 
words: ‘Anarchism may be defined etiologi- 
cally as disbelief in the suitability of consti- 
tuted society. With such views there would 
be only one way in which we could cut the 
ground from under the Anarchists’ feet. So- 
ciety must anxiously watch that no one should 
have reason to doubt its intention of letting 
justice have free sway, but must raise up the 
despairing, and by all means in its power lead 
them back to tueir lost faith in society. A 
movement like Anarchism cannot be conquered 
by force and injustice, but only by justice and 
freedom.” ee ee 


In a recent issue (Dec. 8, 1898) of the Inde- 
pendent, Prof. Cesare Lombroso, the famous 
alienist, writing of «‘ Anarchistic Crimes and 
Their Causes,” says: “If any one thinks that 
killing the Anarchists is going to conquer An- 
archy, just so much the more does he givethem 
satisfaction, because they are in large measure 
merely people disposed to indirect suicide. 

3ut if one will remember that the root of the 

evil is not in the individual .... the matter 
is plain. If the microbe of Anarchy keeps on 
multiplying itself because the atmosphere of 
infelicity and of violence is favorable to it, it 
is not to the destruction of one or two of the 
individuals that we must trust for our remedy, 
but to the thorough purgation of the air about 
us. 


FRIENDLY VISITING AMONG THE POOR, 


Handbook for Charity Workers by Miss Mary E 


Richmond of Baltimore. 


‘‘ Friendly Visiting Among the Poor, a Hand- 
book for Charity Workers,” by Mary E. Rich- 
mond, general secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of Baltimore, is a much-needed 
book. «The reader that I tried to keep in 
mind,” says the author in a personal letter to 
THE COMMONS, ‘‘was the average, inexperienced 
church worker, with certain prejudices and 
certain very good intentions. You will find it 
milk for babes, but not unwholesome diet, 
I hope.” 

In that paragraph Miss Richmond has char- 
acterized her book. It isa wholesome, clean, 
unmorbid treatment of the practical aspects of 
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the work of the well-meaning, well-to-do 
«friendly visitor’ to the families of the very 
poor. Toa large extent it waives the question 
of social remedies, and presupposes conditions 
as they are, altho there are scattered thro the 
book many keen and healthy reflections upon 
questions of social and economic relationship. 
Especially to be admired are the unfailing 
recognition of the human rights of the poor 
family to self-respect and consideration, the 
strong emphasis upon constructive relation- 
ship with the family. Milk-and-water aristo- 
cratic effeminacy in dealing with poverty with 
gloved finger-tips will find little comfort in 
Miss Richmond’s earnest pages. 

The most wholesome thing of allis the ur- 
gency with which the author presses the claim 
of the neighborhood for self-helpfulness, for 
the visitor’s non-interference with the spon- 
taneous impulses of neighborly fellowship. 
«The ties of neighborliness and mutual de- 
pendence among the poor can be weakened by 
a charity that leaves such natural and health- 
ful relations out of account. The poor in rich 
neighborhoods, or in neighborhoods where 
alms are lavishly given, are less kind to each 
other, and the whole tone of the neighborhood 
can be lowered, mistrust and jealousy being 
substituted for neighborly helpfulness, by 
indiscriminating doles from those whose kindly 
but condescending attitude has quite blinded 
them to the every-day facts of the neighbor- 
hood life.” 

Suggestive of the scope and value of the 
work are the chapter headings—‘*The Bread- 
winner,” ‘¢ The Breadwinner at Home,” « The 
Homemaker,” ‘The Children,” « Health,” 
«‘Spending and Saving,” ‘* Recreation,” ‘ Re- 
lief,” «‘ ‘he Church,” «* The Friendly Visitor.” 
Each chapter is enriched by a selection of col- 
lateral readings, and the index is thoro and 
searching. (The MacMillan Company, New 
York, $1.00.) 


AGAINST IMPERIALISM. 


The most searching, fearless and convincing 
array of argument, presentation and invective 
against the imperialistic insanity which has 
reddened our hands with the blood of Filipinos 
isthe pamphlet « Anti-[mperialism,” by Mor- 
rison I’. Swift, editor of the Public Ownership 
Review of Los Angeles, Cal. Its arraignment 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, of the policy of colo- 
nization and brutal foreign conquest, especially 
as exemplified by the Sirdar Kitchener in the 
Soudan, and more particularly of our Own na- 
tional administration, must be answered. It 


cannot be laughed, sneered or bullied out of 
court. (Public Ownership Review, publishers, 
Los Angeles, 10 cents.) 


ANOTHER SETTLEMENT BOOK. 


From Mansfield House, London, comes an- 
other of the good works on social matters which 
are accumulating into a settlement literature. 
We shall have occasion to review at some 
length later ‘* University and Social Settle- 
ments” is the title, and it is published by 
Nethven «& Co., in the «« Social Questions of the 
Day” series. It is edited by Will Reason, who 
for six years was colleague of Percy Alden in 
the Mansfield House management. There are 
articles by Sir Walter Besant, Canon Barnett, 
Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, Will Reason, Percy 
Alden, and others. The appendices give ac- 
count of exceptional institutions and societies 
in connection with some of the houses, and a 
bibliography of English and Scotch settlements 
adds value to the book. 


‘Pointed Paragraphs for Thoughtful People” 
is a little pocket-size volume of disjointed re- 
flections by James Guy Burr, published by 
Charles H. Kerr, & Co., Chicago. The para- 
graphs cover a wide range of subjects. Some 
are very clever and pointed; most of them are 
interesting. 


One of the most stirring pamphlets we have 
seen on the subject of railway corruption and 
the question of national ownership is that of 
F. G. R. Gordon, of Manchester, N. H. It is 
replete with convincing facts and figures. 
Published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
at five cents per copy. 


The most interesting feature of the publica- 
tion No. 57 of the Christian Social Union, is 
the display of the correspondence in a case of 
industrial dispute between certain pressmen 
and their employers in New York, arbitrated 
by Seth Low. It is highly significant and sug- 
gestive of the possibilities in all industrial dis- 
agreements. 


The Labour Prophet, which for several 
years has been the monthly organ of the Labor 
Church movement in England, has given place 
to the Labour Church Record, to be published 
quarterly for free distribution. John Trevor 
will be editor, and the office of publication will 
be at Horsted Kynes, Sussex, Eng. 


The termination of publication of the New 
Time has in no way affected the business 
of Charles H. Kerr & Co., in the publication of 
books of social reform. A long and valuable 
list of radical works is available at low price. 
THE CoMMONs will be glad to furnish a cata- 
logue of these books upon application, or it 
may be obtained directly of Charles H. Kerr & 
Company, 56 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 
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Practical Monographs 


oo SOGIAL WORK 


By Social Workers of Experience in Settlements 
and Clubs. 


Epirors: WILLIAM A. CLARK, Lincoln House, Boston, 
JOHN P. GAVI?t, Editor of “The Commons.” 


To be published during 1899 and 1900, 


AMONG THE SUBJECTS TREATED WILL BE: 
Games and Plays. 
Boys’ Clubs. 
A Scheme of Handicraft Playwork for Clubs. 
Men’s Clubs. 
Summer Camps and Iudustrial Farms for Boys. 
Theatricals for Clubs. 
Art in Settlements. 
The Place of Music in Clubs and Settlements. 
Nature Work in Clubs. 
Personal Eyuipmeént of the Club Worker. 
Ete., ete. 
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